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leading to Kent's house. A horse was quietly harnessed in
the stable, and was led out with the vehicle under the
shadow of the house, where Whittier and Thompson stood
ready. It was bright moonlight, and they could see the
gun-barrels gleaming in the street below them. The gate
was suddenly opened, the horse was started at a furious
gallop, and the two friends drove off amidst the yells and
shots of the infuriated crowd. They left the city by the
way of Hookset Bridge, the other avenues being guarded,
and hurried in the direction of Haverhill. In the morning
they stopped to refresh themselves and their tired horse.
While at breakfast they found that 'ill news travels fast,'
and gets worse as it goes; for the landlord told them that
there had been an abolition meeting at Haverhill the night
before, and that George Thompson, the Englishman, and a
young Quaker named Whittier, who had brought him, were
both so roughly handled that they would never wish to talk
abolition again. When the guests were about to leave,
Whittier, just as he was stepping into the carriage, said to
the landlord, *My name is Whittier, and this is George
Thompson.' The man opened his eyes and mouth with
wonder as they drove away.

" When they arrived at Haverhill they learned of the do-
ings of the mob there, and the fortunate escape of their
friend May."}

Another of these Thompson mobs, at which Whittier
was not present, is thus described by Mrs. Lydia Maria
Child, who was there. I insert her account, because it
describes the period better than any other narrative I
know, and gives the essential atmosphere of the life
amid which Whittier was reared.

"My most vivid recollection of George Thompson is of

his speaking at Julian Hall on a memorable occasion."   Mr.

Stetson, then keeper of the Tremont House, was present,

with a large number of his slaveholding guests, who had

i Underwood's " Whittier," pp. 116-18.